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Having in our last number made some 
remarks about the chromatic genus, so call- 
ed, we are induced to continue the subject 
and introduce here some very general obser- 
vations concerning the ancient scales or ge- 
nera, with regard to which there has been 
so much written, and so little really known. 
There is but little hope of throwing much 
light on these abstruse topics, which our 
most accurate and faithful historians, after 
the most patient researches, are compelled 
to leave still shrouded in obscurity among 
the lost and hidden things of antiquity. The 
earliest writers as far as they have gone 
seem but to have groped their way in dark- 
ness and to have supplied the want of facts 
and intelligible explanations with liberal 
conjectures. This is the usual resort where 
clear and unquestionable testimony is want- 
ing: and though it be too late to expect 
further evidence, yet conjectures are allow- 
able and may be indulged in to the end of 
time. Of this nature are some of the re- 
marks about to be offered, and will be taken 
for so much only as they are worth. This 
may appear to be a departure from our 
main object, but as sketches only of musi- 
cal history were proposed to be offered, 
which will be done in rather a desultory 
manner, it is hoped this short digression 
may be excused. 

We are to speak now of the scale of the 
Greeks as it was arranged inio a diatonic, 
chromatic, and enharmonic order. The 
scale was a fetrachord or diatessaron. con- 
sisting of four sounds as BC D E or EF 
G A or A bB C D, and, when standing in 
this natural and gradual order, obtained 
the name of diatonic, and constituted their 
great system. ‘The two extreme notes of 
the fetrachord as B E, E A and A D were 
fixed and unalterable. All the changes it 
admitted were made by different arrange- 
ments of the intervals lying between them. 
These arrangements were varied so as to 
produce all the intervals admitted into their 
system, which was formed by a series of 
tetrachords placed one above another, as our 
system consists of octaves repeated in the 
same manner. The intervals formed by 
these various arrangements were the diests 
or quarter tone, the natural and chromatic 
semitone, the tone or second, the minor and 
major third and the perfect fourth. Thus 
the diatonic provided for the natural semi- 
tone and the tone or second, the chromatic 
for the chromatic semitone and the minor 
third, and the enharmonic for the diesis or 








quarter tone and major third. The perfect 
fourth was common to all the arrangements 
of the tfetrachord, however various, as it 
was an unalterable interval. This appears, 
it must be confessed, at first view, very 
much like a mere theoretic contrivance to 
exhibit all the different intervals employed 
in music, rather than as a guide to different 
species of melody. ‘These intervals, it 
should be observed, with their respective 
inversions, did in fact comprise all the in- 
tervals admitted into ancient melody, the 
tritone or sharp fourth, and its inversion, 
the flat fifth, not having been allowed. 
These two last intervals were so unnatural 
and offensive, so difficult to perform and so 
disagreeable to the ear, that ancient musi- 
cians prohibited their use altogether. After 
they gained admittance, as they did in the 
hexachords of the Guidonian system, they 
were still so unpleasant as to fix the term 
durum upon the particular herachord that 
admitted them, that is, hard hexachord. 
Shakspeare says ‘‘ O, these eclipses portend 
these divisions, fa sol la mi,”’ showing that 
he well understood musical intervals and 
the particular difficulty of intonation at- 
tending this sharp fourth. Another ancient 
writer alsosays ‘si contra fa est diabolus.” 
At that period mi represented the sensible 
note or B in the diatonic natural scale when 
four syllables only were employed by the 
English in their solmization. ‘These odious 
intervals however are of great importance, 
and, since such great improvements in mu- 
sic have been introduced, are of great effect 
and particularly in modern harmony. 

These several arrangements of the scale, 
however theoretic they may appear, were 
nevertheless, we are assured, the founda- 
tions or guides to peculiar and distinct mel- 
odies or what may be called styles in per- 
formance. They provided such peculiar 
movements, such regular skips or omissions 
of certain notes in the scale, as by use and 
custom to establish the one or the other as 
it prevailed, and to give to it the name of 
diatonic, chromatic, or enharmonic as it hap- 
pened to partake most of one or the other 
of these arrangements. And it is a little 
singular that these different genera have 
lived and flourished in the world in an or- 
der of time exactly the reverse of that in 
which they stand in our books. 

The first therefore to be considered is the 
enharmonic. As it was the oldest and first 
in use, so, as we might naturally suppose, 
we are told it was the most simple, the ea- 
siest, most harmonious and pleasant. It 
was called at first harmonious, that is, as 
they used the term, melodious, well arrang- 
ed, and agreeable. It afterwards received 
the name of enharmonic, which is said to 
imply something of the superlative degree, 








as very pleasant, very melodious. Now 
what was this peculiar arrangement of the 
tetrachord, which gave so much delight, 
and yet is so incomprehensible as to have 
left the world for centuries in utter darkness 
as to its practical use and application ? Let 
us inquire. And, instead of our own, we 
will first give the conjecture of Dr. Burney. 
His hypothesis on this topic has given a 
better clue and afforded more light to guide 
us to some faint insight into the ancient 
Grecian system than any thing to be met 
with perhaps in any other author. The 
stumbling block in the case is the diesis or 
division of the semitone. Here it is, pre- 
sented in a musical form, as at fig. 1. 





Melody. 
Taking the Doctor for our guide let us 
see now if there is any thing very formi- 


dable in it. First it must be recollected, 
that a major third is an indispensable in- 
terval and it was necessary therefore to 
provide for it. It must also be borne in 
mind, that the lyre had four strings for the 
four sounds of the ¢etrachord. When there- 
fore a major third was to be produced, 
which was found only in the enharmonic 
arrangement, two of the four sounds or 
strings only would be occupied by it, to wit, 
Cand E. Therefore, D being skipped and 
not sounded or touched, there would be only 
the half tone B for the two remaining 
strings; therefore that neither of them 
might be useless, this half tone was divided 
between them, and of course produced the 
interval of a quarter tone only for each 
string, and thus gave employment to both. 
This partakes of a theoretic appearance, 
and is evidently a division created of neces- 
sity, minute, and altogether impracticable. 
In corroboration of this hypothesis we are 
informed that the ancient Lyre often had 
but three strings, and the melody it pro- 
duced was spoken of as ‘‘ three stringed and 
simple.” Accordingly one of the quarter 
tones would be omitted and the melody 
would move of course in descending by 
major thirds and half tones, as at fig. 2, 
producing something very much resembling 
an ancient Scotch air. It will be perceived 
in this melody, that the 4th and 7th of the 
scale (of A minor) are skipped, a favorite 
stride or skip with the ancients, which cha- 
racterized at acertain early period all their 
melodies, and was considered and denomi- 
nated by them a majestic and grave style, 
so termed, no doubt, on account of the ma- 
jor third. Hence this diesis, this trouble- 
some and unmanageable quarter tone, was 
probably made but little account of, omit- 
ted altogether in the old enharmonic move- 
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ments, and, if révived in the new, was treat- 
ed, as it should be, as a mere theoretic note 
to be heard as a note of grace only, or 
not heard at all, as the taste of the per- 
former might dictate. ‘Thisin short is Dr. 
Burney’s hypothesis concerning the enhar- 
monic, which gives ‘certainly a natural 
and pleasing melody, though of an antique 
and melancholy cast.” Wecan also fully 
accord with him, when he says “he fully 
thinks he believes” the account or solution 
he gave of the diesis was true; which is 


the same as here attempted to be explain- || 
|inferred from the well known circumstance 


ed, M. 


NATIONAL MUSIC, 


To say that music was never held in such 
high estimation, or so well understood as it 
is at the present day all over the world, 
would be advancing a fact as evident, as 
that its inhabitants are now more generally 
refined and civilized, than they were at 
any other period to be found in the history 
of mankind. Perhaps the grave and learn- 
ed may regard music as a frivolous and 
enervating luxury. A learned French au- 
thor has said that “‘ it is the only one of the 
arts which does not corrupt the mind.” lt 
is indeed a charming resource, in an idle 
hour, to the rich and luxurious part of the 
world, but, say the sour and worldly, what 
is its use to the rest of mankind! ‘To 
these, an answer of this kind must be 
given. It is easy to point out the humane 
and important purposes to which it is on 
all occasions applied. Its assistance is 
called in on all charitable and benevolent 
occasions to open the purses of the affluent. 
It has ever been the delight of accomplished 
princes, and the most elegant amusement 
of polite courts; but at present it is so 
combined with things sacred and important, 
as well as with our pleasures, that it seems 
necessary to our existence : it forms a con- 
siderable and most ennobling part of divine 
worship in the service of our churches: it 
is essential to military discipline: and our 
theatres would languish without it; add 
to this, that there is scarcely a private fam- 
ily of any rank in society, without its flute, 
violin, piano-forte, or guitar; that it allevi- 
ates labor and mitigates pain; and, is still 
a greater blessing to humanity, when it 
keeps us out of mischief, or blunts the edge 
of care. 

In speaking of the national music of dif- 
ferent countries we are constrained to ob- 
serve, that neither England nor America 
have a style of music peculiarly their own. 
There are many pleasing national meiodies 
in Spain and in Russia as well as other 
countries in Europe; but in England the 
national music scarcely deserves the name, 
and of the few airs that seem to belong to 
them, the major part are without style or 

grace, and replete with monotony. The 
French music, in so far as it is national, 
is in a most wretched state. There are, 
however, some very pretty F'rench airs, 
but in general, they may be traced to the 
opera and are many of them Italian. Their 
attachment to the stage, makes all classes 
and degrees more or less acquainted with 
the opera. Lately many composers of merit 
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have employed their talents in writing for 
the French operas, and the consequence is 
evident, you hear many of the most pleas- 
ing airs of Gretny, Piceini and Gluck. 
The national music of Germany, doubt- 


| less possesses (particularly the compositions 
of the ‘l'yroleans) a wildness of character, 
|peculiar in most cases to remote districts 


where the people retain their primitive rude- 
ness and simplicity. ‘That the national 
music of Germany, however, in the sense 
in which we have been using the term, is 
not remarkably striking, may, we think, be 


that the pure German school of composi- 
tion, however profound, is more adapted to 
the learned few, than for the feeling many, 
and is somewhat deficient in graceand mel- 
ody. It is only those modern composers, 
who have ingrafted the Italian style upon 
their own, who have produced the most ex- 
quisite master pieces of art. It is the com- 
bination of the Italian and German styles 
in the operas of Mozart and Rossini, which 
has rendered them so inexpressibly delight- 
ful. 

Germany has furnished a great number 
of professors of uncommon talents, whose 
productions and performances have charm- 
ed and astonished the rest of the world; 
and it is hardly too much to say that the 
best German musicians of the present age, 
with some few exceptions, are to be found 
out of their own country. Indeed it has 
been found, that, from whatever cause, 
transplanted Germans, ceteris paribus, 
surpass, in most of the fine arts, those that 
remain in their congenial soil. By travel- 
ling, musicians lose, among local partiali- 
ties, that veneration for a particular style, 
which so much increases the number of 
imitators, and keeps them in such subjec- 
tion, that like the writers of modern Latin, 
they dare not hazard a single thought for 
which classical authority cannot be pro- 
duced. The musicians of almost every 
town, and every band in the service of a 
German prince, however small his domin- 
ions, erect themselves into a musical mo- 
narchy, mutually jealous of each other, and 
all unanimously jealous of the Italians who 
come into their country ; here is no incon- 
siderable degree of prejudice operating on 
both sides. In regard to the Italians, they 
are caressed, courted, and frequently re- 
warded with double the salary that is ever 
paid to any of the natives, even though 
possessing superior claims to merit and dis- 
tinction. The Germans therefore under 
such a provocation must not be too severely 
censured for underrating the talents of ma- 
ny great Italian masters, and treating them 
with a contempt and severity which is due 
only to the grossest ignorance and stupidi- 
ty. * * * 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Piano-Forte. The first piano-forte was 
made by Father Wood, an English monk, 
at Rome, about the year 1711. The tone 
of this instrument was greatly superior to 
that produced by quills; beside it had the 
power of producing all the shades of piano 
and forte by the fingers, from which cir- 





cumstance it took its name. 


; POETRY. 
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MUSIC IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 





Bring music! Stir the brooding air 
With an ethereal breath ! 

Bring sounds my struggling soul to bear 
Up from the couch of death! 

A voice, a flute, a dreamy lay, 
Such as the Southern breeze 

Might waft at golden fall of day, 
O’er the blue transparent seas! 

Oh,no! notsuch! that lingering spell 
Would bind me back to life, 

When my wearied heart hath bade farewell, 
And passed the gates of strife. 

Let not a sigh of human love 
Blend with the song its tone! 

Let no disturbing echo move 
One that must die alone; 

But pour a solemn breathing strain, 
Fill’d with the soul of prayer 5 

Let a life’s conflict, fear and pain, 
And trembling hope, lie there ! 

Deeper, yet deeper in my thought 
Lies more prevailing sound; 

A harmony intensely fraught 
With pleading more profound ; 

A passion into music given— 
A sweet, yet piercing « ry; 

A breathing heart's appeal to heaven,— 
A bright faith’s victory. 

Deeper! Oh! may no richer power 
Be in those notes enshrined ? 

Can all which crowds on earth’s last hour 
No fuller language find ? 

Away! and hush the feeble song, 
And let the chord lie still’d! 

For in another land, ere long, 
Thy dreams shal! be fulfilled. 

In vain my soul its life would pour 
On the faint music here ; 

The voices of the spirit shore, 
Even now, are on mine ear. 
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Tue Course of Instruction to Teachers of Vocal Music, 
by the Professors of the Boston Academy, commenced on 
Wednesday the fifteenth instant at Professor Webb’s Room 
in Phillips Place. The Class is unusually large, consisting 
of about one hundred and forty members,—nearly fifty of 
whom are females. Through the politeness of the Gentle- 
men Lecturers we have had the pleasure of being present, 
as spectator, and have indeed been highly gratified. There 
can be no doubt as to the utility of these Lectures, we be- 
lieve. ‘Teachers need to be taught; it is important that the 
best method of instruction should be known, and that there 
should be a uniform practige through the country, Here is 
an assemblage of musical gentlemen and ladies, teachers, 
coming from various parts of the Union,—New-England, 
New-York, Virginia, Ohio, &c., each of whom has probably 
taught in his own peculiar way, and, it may be, that his way 
is unlike any other. And, as vocal music, especially psalm- 
ody, is growing more and more into practice among the 
people, there will be various notions and opinions and pre- 
judices about style, and taste, and harmony, and the prefer- 
ence of one book to another, and of one author to another. 
But here, at this cheerful and highly interesting meeting, 
all minds are turned to one object, and all is harmony of 
thought, and harmony of action. We were sensibly struck 
with the propriety of a motion made by one of the gentle- 
men at an early meeting for discussion—which was, that 
every speaker’s name and place of abode should be announ- 
ced at his rising, either by the chairman or by some friend. 
The reason is easily seen. Here was a desire to become 
acquainted with each other, as soon as might be, and to be 
on such familiar terms, as concord and social intercourse 
require. Music has a tendency to knit souls together. 
There is a cordiality, a brotherly feeling with singers, which, 
whenever it encounters one of its own kin, is always sure to 
proffer the right hand and cry—“ hail, my good fellow !” 
A state of familiarity and acquaintance would best promote 
the interest of the whole, and lead to important and useful 
interchange of thoughts and opinions in private intercourse, 
thus, in the most pleasant of all ways, inducing light and 
truth. 

Instead of a hundred note books with their rudiments Jaid 








down in various ways and forms, one, and only one, regular, 
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and, we believe, approved, system is now adopted and used, 


viz., the Manual of Instruction. We shall not go into the 
inquiry, whether this is the best book for the purpose extant? 
This we do know, viz,, that it is a very good system, and 
good enough for us; and, being based, as we are told, on 
the works of eminent German teachers, we are content to 
use it for our guide and our Vade Mecum at present. And 
now, we are happy to express our confidence in the belief, 
that there is a prospect of having one uniform plan of in- 
struction in vocal music throughout the United States, 
which has long been a desideratum among the musical com- 
munity; and that an acquaintance with musical science will 
be seen to require more time and application, than that of 
whistling over a singing book for half a dozen winter eve- 
nings. 

A very judicious arrangement has been made, so that 
there may be no loss of time. Industry and constant appli- 
cation seem to be a material point. 
A. M., the class are employed in musical discussion ; from 


From eight till nine, 


nine till eleven, in attending the elementary lectures, &c. ; 
from eleven till one, P. M., in Thorough Base ; from three 
till five, inthe knowledge and method of teaching, practice, 
&c.; and from eight to half past nine, in chorus singing, 
style of performance, &c. Order and method, so charac- 
teristic of the lecturers, are strictly observed, and an intense 
and continual engagedness pervade the whole. Such, we 
feel assured, is the true method for progress. It is perpet- 
ual movement in something or other, that excites the mind 
to inquiry and research, and a familiarity of manner, and 
readiness to enlighten and aid the searcher for truth, is sure 
to find its reward in seeing the growth of improvement. 
The question relative to musical instruction in common 
schools, has been discussed by the class with much interest. 

There are some very excellent voices in this class, and, 
no doubt, they will be able, ere they separate, to give some 
fine specimens of choral singing. But, peradventure, they 
part, to meetno more! Shouldsuch be the case, what 
can better be their finale, than their accustomary closing 
piece of each evening, the Grand Hallelujah Chorus of the 
incomparable Handel ? 





We have had laid upon our table the “Orpuean LyRE, 
vol. 3, being a Collection of Glees, ‘Trios, Quartettes, 
Catches, &c. with piano-forte accompaniments, adapted 
the wants of Clubs, Societies, and Families.” Such a 
volume we have long wished to see, and we cordially 
recommend it to all lovers of rational, tasteful secular songs, 
as a work worthy of their patronage. ‘The first volume is 
an old familiar acquaintance, and has been highly approved 
of. We are sorry that it is out of print. The second came 
to us only in sheets, and, of course, has been in many in- 
stances, scattered to the winds ; butnow we have embodied 
in neatness and beauty, an excellent collection from the 
works of some of the most celebrated and approved com- 
posers, such as Callcott, Paxton, Horsely, Bishop, Steven- 
son and others. Social musical parties, who are accustomed 
to pass a pleasant evening hourin the performance of music 
of this kind with the piano-forte or other instrumental 
accompaniment, will not hesitate to provide themselves 
with this volume. 


Tue Serapu. We have received the first number of 
this little monthly publication of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
&c. Wecan now give it but a cursory view, which per- 
haps is enough. It appears to be in character with that for 
which it is designed as a substitute—viz. ‘Occasional Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes.” But we prefer this periodical certainty 
to an occasional uncertainty, and have no doubt that these 
specimens of plain psalmody and Sunday music will meet 
the approbation of that class of musical people for which 
they were intended. 





Tue ‘Boston Gee Book.’ Justas our paper was going 
to the press we received a copy of this beautiful volume. 
We have no time to examine it now ; but from its general 
appearance, the well known character and high standing of 
the Compilers, Messrs Mason and Wess, and a general 
knowledge of its contents, we feel warranted in recom- 
mending it as a very valuable collection of Secular Music, 
suitable for Glee parties, family associations, &c. It has 
one advantage ; though beautifully executed, it is afforded 
at a reasonable price, as we understand. It will receive our 
further notice hereafter. 





WE are happy to hear that Mrs. Franklin is engaged in 





the choir at Trinity Church, and no doubt will afford her 
aid in the Concerts of the approaching season. 2 


In number seven of the Musical Gazette we inserted, as 
a curiosity, the programme of a performance by the Handel 
| Society of Dartmouth College. It was copied from the 
| National Eagle and purported to be an Oratorio, although 
| most of its pieces were of a secular character. A few re- 
marks upon it of ours at the time were mislaid by the com- 
positor, and therefore were not printed. The editors of 
the Musical Review, however, in their 13 No. have made 
some appropriate observations upon the impropriety of such 
a programme, &c. 

WE understand that Messrs Herrmann of Boston and H. 
Russell, have been giving Concerts at the Springs, uniting 
their powers, and were very successful. 





He that hath music in his sou] will take pleasure in listen- 
ing to the melodies of the fields and woodlands. The ca- 
rolling of the innocent and happy songsters of the feathered 
race will ever give him delight, and his prayer will be for 
their safety and protection; but the barbarian and savage- 
hearted, the cruel and merciless will sport in their destruc- 
tion.—Read the following, and then say, whether the authors 
of such wantonness and cruelty are not “ fit for treason, 
stratagem, spoils,” and murder ? 

Barbarous Custom.—A hunting party of 
twenty gentlemen, from Dana, slaughtered 
in one day, a week or two since, seven 
thousand birds and small animals. Had 
the farmers of Dana assessed upon them- 
selves a suflicient sum to have induced 
these gentlemen to forego their barbarous 
diversion, they would have saved their 
gardens and fields from a much heavier 
contribution. Self interest, if no better mo- 
tive, should induce all persons interested 
in the work of cultivation, to endeavor to 
prevent this wanton destruction of animal 
life.— Worcester Aigis. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Musica Crock. At the last meeting 
of the Academy of Sciences, M. Castil 
Blaze addressed to that learned body a 
memoir concerning a new kind of clock, 
the striking of which is made to depend 
on the intervals of the musical scale. ‘The 
plan proposed gives to the last stroke of 
each hour a different musical sound, ac- 
cording with one of the natural notes of 
the gamut. Thus, at one in the morning, 
the clock would give the sound of da, the 
lowest tone of the bass clef; at two it 
would be da, si, and so on; at eight, A. M. 
it would give the whole octave: and at 
noon the octave and four additional notes, 
la, si, do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, re, mi. 
In the hours from noon to midnight it 
would also give the notes of the gamut, 
but in the descending scale; thus, at one, 
it would sound mi, which it let off at noon; 
at two, mi, re, and soon. ‘The quarters 
of the hour would be expressed by the last 
note used in sounding the hour itself, only 
an octave higher, and by the three succeed- 
ing notes. M. Castil Blaze, pointed out at 
the same time, to the Academy, the useful 
influence which such clocks, if correctly 
made, might have in forming the public 
and particularly the juvenile ear.—F'rench 
Paper. 





Wonverrut. A young, ambitious voca- 
list was very desirous to sing, at a public 
Concert, a particular Solo in a certain pop- 
ular Oratorio, which was distinguished for 





its variety of modulation, and difficult 


- ——— 
| ‘ . 
chromatic passages. He made many trials 
at the rehearsals, but was unable to per- 
form it to the acceptance of the leader, 
which caused him no little mortification. 
At length he was advised to take a dose of 
Brandreth’s Pills, to help the matter, which 
ihe accordingly did, taking, as particularly 
directed, six whole pills and two half ones, 
exactly correspondent to the tones in a 
musical octave. ‘lhis we are told, had 
the desired effect; for, in a short time, he 
was complete master of his Solo; and, 
ever after that he could perform any difli- 
cult passage in the works of Haydn, Mo- 
zart or Beethoven, with the utmost ease.— 
Trollopiad. 
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(From the Evening Gazette.) 
CHURCH MUSIC, 


One important benefit resulting from hav- 
ing regular musical instruction in our 
schools, I conceive, will be the improve- 
ment of our common church music. It will 
be worth a thousand of those great musical 
societies, whose use, after all, | believe, is 
very much misunderstood. We waatsome- 
thing besides Oratorios and Sacred Con- 
certs, to teach us how to sing the psalms, 
hymns, spiritual songs, and chants, in our 
Christian Churches. This part of our wor- 
ship the inhabitants of New England, who 
are emphatically, and, it is to be, hoped, 
ever will be, a ‘church going people,’ hold 
of high and essential importance, in their 
devotional exercises, and generally contri- 
bute freely to defray the expenses of it. 

What is very much lacking in our choirs 
is a knowledge of musical adaptation.— 
Most wretched mistakes are frequently 
made in this particular. Sometimes the 
tune selected for a hymn is as incongruous 
and as ill-adapted as Black Joke would be 
for a funeral service. I have attended 
church, where the 148th Psalm, versified 
by Watts, was given out; a psalm much 
distinguished for its grandeur and sublimi- 
ty. There was certainly no want of a 
suitable air for this psalm of high sounding 
praise and glorification, it being of common 
metre. Its character is so evident and de- 
cided, that one would think there could be 
no mistake; yet, I was mortified to hear it 
performed to a tune that had no more to do 
with it, than the whistling note of a Canary 
bird. ‘There was wholly and totally a mis- 
take in the selection of the tune. ‘This is 
but one instance out of those that are con- 
tinually occurring, and these evils in my 
opinion, require special notice and remedy. 

There is no end to the fastidiousness a- 
bout music. A change and shifting of the 
choirs is constantly taking place in our 
churches, The people must be pleased in 
all their whims and notions. If they are 
tickled, all goes well, if not, then a change 
takes place; and thus there is a constant 
uneasiness with regard to this part of the 
worship. Individuals, who, for their 
squeamishness, ought never to be allowed 
to interfere, are too much listened to. It is 
they, more than the Deity, that we attempt 
to please, and their notions and humors set- 
tle the question relative to singing and 











singers. a 
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(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 
MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


— 





NUMBER TWO. 


Mr. Enpitor.—The principal argument 
for many branches of study is that they 
afford the meens of valuable mental disci- 
pline. ‘This is true of many departments 
of mathematics, and the study of languages, 
especially unspoken languages. ears of 
hard study are spent on these subjects, and 
with the greatest propriety. It is a strong 
argument for any study, that it improves 
the mind. If then the study and practice 
of music are found to possess these advan- 
tages, music will certainly be allowed to 
have strong claims. 

We will speak first of the study of mu- 
sic.—And here it can scarcely be necessary 
to do more than show that the science pre- 
sents a subject for systematic and vigorous 
study. Its first principles are few and 
simple, like those of every other science. 
These principles are founded in nature: 
and the laws of criticism in music are as 
definite and fixed as those of any other sub- 
ject. Hence the claims of music to be call- 
ed a science are equal to those of any other. 
But the almost endless ramifications and 
application of these principles are sufficient 
to tax the utmost power of the mightiest 
mind. Commence with the notation of 
music—the mere musical alphabet, and 
consider the power and uses of all its char- 
acters, diversified and complicated as they 
are. All have their particular design, and 
are adapted to express the very language 
of nature. ‘These characters have all been 
considered entirely arbitrary—-a mystery 
of mysteries—mere isolated things without 
relations or reasons. Nothing is farther 
from truth. Each point has its influence 
on the ultimate result. ‘To trace out the 
use of each, to ascertain their mutual rela- 
tions, and to see how all these laws contri- 
bute to the final object is a process little 
inferior to tracing a mathematical problem. 

Then if we enter the subject of melody, 
or that part of music which relates to the 
succession of simple sounds, and includes 
the whole subject of their pitch, a new field 
for human genius to revel without control 
presents itself. Other divisions of music 
are regulated, to a great extent by estab- 
lished rules. But here is work for inven- 
tion and contrivance uncontrolled. Every 
conceivable sound within the compass of 
nine octaves are at the bidding of the mu- 
sician. Where in nature is a field for the 
imagination superior to this?—with one 
single law to guide it—what will please. 
Each sound in nature has a character pe- 

culiar to itself—It would seem that this 
would make variety enough ;—but far from 
it. Every new relation imparts a new 
character to each; and hence, to trace out 
all the intricate windings of transposition 


and modulation ; to distinguish the laws 
by which these changes are effected, and 
comprehend the design of each, is hard 
work ; and no one can proceed thus far in 
the study of music without rigid and per- 
severing intellectual exertion. 

But this is only the commencement of 





the subject. If we enter the remoter, and 
more profound department of Harmony, or 
combinations of different sounds, an ex- 
panse illimitable opens before us. ‘The 
scientific harmonist may take his magnet 
and trace creation through till he has at- 
tracted to himself every sympathetic har- 
mony ; these he may unite, and bid them 
pour forth the language of one common 
emotion—all to sooth, or enliven, or exalt. 
The field of harmony has but lately been 
entered by the human mind; and yet it has 
sought ont every concordant sound in na- 
ture, and brought it to its aid. And not 
satisfied with this, human ingenuity, by 
every possible inversion and combination, 
is making every discord conduce to the 
most ee Be harmony. And whereunto 
this matter will grow no mortal can tell.— 
To discover all those laws which unchain 
the secret soul of harmony is a work for the 
greatest mind. ‘The whole subject of mu- 
sic, in all its divisions and extent, has con- 
founded the strongest intellects, as being 
beyond their grasp. ‘They have spent a 
whole life in intense, and profound study 
of music ; and then left it, feeling like New- 
ton, that the whole ocean of truth was be- 
fore them. 

But Music is not thus difficult because 
it is an imaginary thing, having no sub- 
stantial basis and guided by no principles 
of truth. No! It isnot thusa child of air. 
It is vast in itself. It has the immutable 
laws of nature for its foundation, and is 
guided by the safest Philosophy. As, then, 
the mind is improved only by strong and 
vigorous application, here is a theme for its 
profoundest research. 

But if the study of music is thus adapted 
to intellectual improvement, its practice is 
much more so, connected, as it is, with the 
science. 

1. It is greatly adapted to increase the 
power of attention; and this lays at the 
foundation of all mental discipline. This 
power of abstraction, of fixing the mind 
intensely, and for a long time upon one 
thing, is inevitable in the practice of music. 
No one can sing to any purpose without it. 
Ask the profoundest scholar, who is also a 
musician, if he is ever conscious of such 
consuming fixedness of attention as when 
performing music ; and he will invariably 
answer, no. Such a variety of subjects 
claim attention—the time, the tune, the ac- 
cent, the language in every respect—are all 
calculated to interest, that the attention is 
entirely fixed. 

2. The practice of music strengthens the 
memory. All its rules must not only be 
understood, but must be properly commit- 
ted tomemory. ‘Their use must become a 
matter of the most familiar habit. The 
exact significancy of every mark and char- 
acter in notation and rhythm must be as 
familiar as the alphabet. The relative 
sound of each note must be made familiar 
as well as its exact proportion of time.—In 
addition to all this, the language usually 








applied to the same music is nearly always 
committed tomemory. And what a treas- 
ure, if the words are such as they should 


be, is thus secured by the extensive singer ! | 


His memory is stored with all that is pure 








and noble, and devout. His taste is im- 
proved by being familiar with the finest 
beauties of poetry, and exalted by its no- 
blest strains. : 

3. The practice of music must, beyond 
every thing else, promote activity of mind. 
When we consider the number of objects 
upon which it must act, and the rapidity 
with which it must pass over them, we 
shall not wonder at the universal complaint 
of scholars in music, that they ‘cannot 
think quick enough.’ The particular lo- 
cation of each note must be observed, and 
the relative sound of each sought accord- 
ingly ;—the form, and exact time noticed ; 
the due strength and inflections of voice 
carefully observed ; every line and bar, and 
stroke and dot; every character used must 
be recognized. ‘Then the language—each 
letter—its form and sound ; each word with 
its accents and pronunciation ;—then the 
general sentiment and emotion of the author 
forcibly expressed.—All this, and much 
more, the mind must distinctly regard ; and 
often the whole movement must go on with 
the greatest rapidity. And when we recol- 
lect that a finite mind can consider but one 
thing at one and the same time, such quick 
action of mind is absolutely inconceivable. 
But this is far below some other examples. 
The executant upon the organ or piano— 
look at the activity of that mind, when, in 
addition to what the performer of a single 
part has to do, he, while playing in full 
harmony, is reading six or eight parts at 
the same time, all perhaps exceedingly 
complex and irregular, and with a rapidity 
little short of that of electricity. Who can 
conceive of the rapidity with which that 
mind acts? It ismore than our usual con- 
ceptions of angelic power. If this is not 
intellectual discipline, where shall it be 
found? Surely not on earth. 

4. Attention to this subject must have a 
favorable influence in expanding the mind, 
—in enabling it to grasp a variety of sub- 
jects in their relations to each other, all 
tending to one ultimate end. It is also 
adapted to cultivate habits of order and ex- 
actness, as a strict regard to them is indis- 
pensable in the practice of music. 

If, then, the science of music presents a 
field for the most profound and laborious 
research; and if the practice of music is 
calculated to cultivate fixedness of atten- 
tion; to strengthen the memory; greatly 
promote mental activity and energy; to 
enlarge the mind, and induce habits of ex- 
actness and order, ought not music to be 
introduced immediately as a branch of 
common education? Where are stronger 
arguments for any branch of knowledge 
whatever? Indeed, there is nothing which 
secures a more entire concentration of the 
whole mind than this. And if pleasing, 
vigorous, and systematic exercise will pro- 
mote intellectual improvement, no subject 
has stronger claims than this. And while 
every means and facility are sought to pro- 
mote education, shall this most interesting 
—this potent intellectual weapon, be al- 
lowed to lie buried in the dust? It is 
unworthy the enlightened mind of New- 





England to treat this subject longer with 
superstitious neglect, 
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List of recent musical publications from the several 
musical stores in this city. 


PARKER & DITSON, 135 Washington St. 


SONGS. 


A father’s address to his daughter. She never told her 
love, a Canzonetie by Haydn. On the brave who have 
fallen, Russell. Victoria, the peerless rose of England. 
The Wild Albatross, Thou hast learned to love another. 
Sweet Afton Water. The parting gift. Ocall me not in- 
constant. No care ever grieves me, Lovely lady mine. 
The Knights farewell. I’ve been where fresh flowers are 

inging. Celebrated Medley song. Two Doxologies, by 
Homman. Give ear unto my bnew 4 O Lord. The Sylvan 
shade, under the Walnut tree. Sweetly o’er my senses 
stealing,—Duett. ~) early home was there. My boy 
Tammy. The land of love. Hark, maties hark. iScleen 
Lob, a martial story. Does your mother know you’re out. 
I’m not snch a fool as Tlook, Queen of Evening. Brazo’s 
Boat Glee. Guitarof Spain. What is the spell, from Ami- 
lie. Who has not mark’d, &c. a “ 
When night comes o’er the plain. You’re my airlove. My 
bridal day. 





WALTZES. 


Original waltz,—Herz. Princess Elizabeth Louisa’s | 
favourite waltzes,—Strauss, Le Solitaire, a Waltz. Le} 
Salon, a collection of waltzes and gallopades, by Strauss 
and others. New Brighton Quadrilles. Maria Louisa 
Quadrilles. Gallope ale Giraffe. Trumpet Gallopade. 


PIECES. 


Is L’udia—Il Torquato Tasso—by Herz. 
Paganini’s three Incantations—for Flute and Piano. 
Painted Butterfly, I know thee—for two performers. 
Cavatina—Aragonesi in Napoli—Burgmuller. 
Anna Bolena, 6 

Le Bijou, a Polacca for two 
The last rose of Summer, 

“Blue bell of Scotland. 
La Chasse—Rondeau de Salon by Herz, 
The light of other days is faded, varied by Manouvrier. 


performers—by Herz. 


“ Lemoine. 
ae “ 


——’ 


JOHN ASHTON & Co., 197 Washington St, 


Are constantly receiving new music from the South as 
fast aa published. Among the latest and most fashionable 
are the following: 


Night waneth fast. The Blarney, from Lover’s Su i- 
tions of Ireland. The Forsaken. "Woes in the a apn 
father dwells. Wake daughter of Ocean. Why say fare- | 
well. Joy to the Bridegroom. [Let us love one another. 
My childhoods hours farewell. The rose that all are prais- 
ing. John Nott why not? and the Minstrel of the Tyrol— 
by Russeli. very particular friend. Adieu to war 
adieu to glory. The vows of men. It is the hour. They 
tell me thou’rt the favored guest. Happy land. O ye 
bright seraphim. Wedlock’s quite a of bliss. The 
Boy of the Mountain. I’d weep with thee. Where my 
early days were passed. Write to me love. Bonny Bru- 
nette. up your tears. Nobody knows. When I saw 
oy cheek grow pale. The Chiming of the vesper bell. 

ary of Glenfyne. Song of my choice. On the banks of 
the Rhine. Merry Mountain /asses. 
The Bridal. 





| KIDDER & WRIGHT’S 
MUSIO 


STEREOTYPING § PRINTING 
establishment, 


NO. 32 CONGRESS STREBT;, 


BOSTOW. 

K. & W. are prepared to execute orders for Stereo- 
typing or Printing Music, in any style that may be desired. 
‘They have Music Types of SIX different PATTERNS, 
and FIVE SIZES, and would respectfully invite the at- 
tention of those who publish music to this fact, as by favor- 
ing thém with their patronage, publishers have an oppor- 
tunity to suit their own taste in regard to style, which no 
other establishment in Boston can present. 


They are also prepared to execute all kinds of 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 


and request those who wish to have printing done with de- 
spatch and on reasonable terms to give them a call. 
The following are a specimen of their Music Types. 


No. 1. 
































Roland the brave. 





The Boston Glee Book, 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED, and for sale by 
WILKINS & CARTER, and G.W. PALMER,& Co. 
The “ Boston GiEx Book,” consisting of an extensive 
collection of 
GLEES, MWADRIGALS, AND BOUNDS; 


selected from the works of the most admired composers. 
Together with many New Pieces from the German, Ar- 
ranged expressly for this work. By Lowell Mason and 
George J. Webd. 


em SERAPH—A Monthly Publication of Church 

Music, consisting of Psalm and Hymn Vanes, Chants 

Anthems, &c., Original and Selected. { 

No. 1, for August, this day published by 
° G. W. PALMER & CO., 

131, Washington Street. 


By Lowell Mason. 


[Tue Serapn will contain eight pages of Music each 
number, and will be similar in its character to “ Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” recently published by the Editor, 
and is designed as a continuation of that work. It will be 
adapted to the wants of Choirs, and it is hoped may prove a 
welcome visiter, furnishing every month such new Masic 
as may be suitable for Public Worship, or calculated to 
| render their meetings for practice and improvement more 
| interesting and useful. It will be sent by mail, or other- 
| wise, as desired, to Subscribers who shall forward, (postage 
paid,) one dollar in advance, for twelve Numbers. Postage 
under 100 miles, 1 1-2 cts; over 100 miles, 2 1-2 cts per 
number. 








PusLisHeED every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 
ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartuotomew Brown, Ese., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 


AGENTS. 

Wm. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Paraben” 
Washington —R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell —W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth.—C. Whipple 
Newburyport. — S.O. Dunbar, Tuunton.—W. Howe jew 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, East Bridgewater.— New 
Hampsuire, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth —E. J. Lane, Dover 
—J. F. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F_ 
Lawrence, Pembroke —Matne, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport. — 
R. Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence.—W. D. Calla- 
han, Newport.— Coxnxcticur, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven —Vermonrt, J. W. Hie- 
kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N. Sleeper, Chelsea. 


Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 32, Congress Street. 











